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ESTHETICS of the ART of SINGING 


And the Melodrama. 
Br E. DELLE SEDI. ¥.5S. Sc. 
(Regio Stablimento, Ricordi, London). 

This remarkable work is written in English, French, 
and Italian, and divided into four separate books. Inthe 
first volume, the author devotes himself to the prelimi- 
nary and yeneral theories of music, and to the spoken 
soffeggio, followed by practical exercises. In the Second 
volume, he treats of the physiological notions of the 
voice, and of the sung soffeggio according to phonetic 
laws, based on his own practical experience. It contaias 
a complete and illustrated course of vocal anatomy. 

The third volume is reserved for the study of expres- 
sion and modulation in singing, for the practical exercises 
of agility, for the study of the voice in part singing, and 
for the transposition of tones. Numerous exa:nples are 
given. 

The Fourth volume applies singing to articulation and 
to words, sung declamation and gesture, to the action on 
the stage. It contains sixty-three illustrations of single 
figures, and fourteen groups of two or more, and forms 
the complete study on recitation, cairs, cavatimas, con- 
deaux, postures, gestures, and declamation are fully ex- 
plained. Those who dedicate themselves to the stage an-l 
concert-room will find the use of this volume indispen- 
sable. 

The Exposition “es Sciences et des Arts Industriels 
has awarded a gold medal to Master Delle Sedie, and 
honours from Rome, Brussels, and the Chief ' onserva- 
tories of Europe, have been showered on the author of 
this valuable and remarkable work. 

Four Vols., 24s., handsomely bound in boards, and 
subject to the usual iscount.—Order from any Musical 
Agent, or apply to Ernest Elwin and Uo., 43, Southamp- 
ton Buildings, Holborn. 








“Tt is the best and most complete work ever written on 
the subject."'"— L' Union Méditterranéenne. 

‘* The best work on vocal art published.’’—Le Travar/. 

“This work is the complete Singer’s Manual, and a 
dictionary with exercises of the ‘ Vocal Art,’ which 
adapts itself to any voice, ani will supersede all other 
lesson-book.."’- -Invention. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


(THE Lonpon MusIcaAL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY). 

The Handel Album, for violin with piano- 
forte accompaniment. Books 1 to 6. 
Edited by A. Burnett. 

These six books contain twelve pieces, 
viz., 1 Largo, 1 March, 1 Saraband, 1 
Rondo, and 1 Bourrée. They are all very 
easy and well suited to cultivate tne taste of 
young students. ‘The work is beautifullv 
engraved and printed. A fine portrait of 
Handel adorns the title of each book. 

Welcome all within these Walls. 
trio with accompaniment of piano 
harmonium. Words by Mrs. 
Music by Geo. A. Ames. 

The words are nice and fresh, they flow 
easily and were evidently written without 
effort! the music is bright and healthy. 
This trio will not displease the most 
cultivated ear, aud cannot fail to please 
those who have but little cultivation, and to 
whom the grand charm in music is melody 
pure and simple. 


(AGATE & Co). 


My Shadow, Song. Words by H. L. 
D'Arcy Jaxone. Music by Ciro Pinsuti. 


Vocal 
and 
Reeve ; 


The words are particularly good, the 
poem being something quite new. The 


idea upon which it is based is that of some- 
one going at night to a sacred spot where 
rested the remains one loved long ago, and 
noticing his or her shadow thrown behind 
in going, and before in returning; the idea 
is a happy one, and the poet has known how 
to use it. The music is charming beyond 
description ; the unexpected modulations in 
the first part of the song, the treatment of 
the words ‘‘ Come Back,” and the conclud- 
ing passionate larghetto *‘ Come back as of 
old, thro’ the gates of goid, etc.,” are so 
beautiful and so fresh that this may safely 
be pronounced one of Pinsuti’s best songs. 

The Red and the Blue. Song. Words by 
Constance Beresford, music by Max. Derric. 

The words call for no special remark. 
The music consists of a fine rolling melody 
with a plain accompaniment ; the harmonies 
emploved are of the simplest but they follow 
each other in such an artistic manner that 
they sound quite as fresh as newly invented 
combinations. 


Faithful Ffack. Song. Words and music 
by Michael Watson. 

There is nothing here with which to find 
particular fault or to praise; it certainly is 
not one of the composer's best songs. 

I'll live for Thee. Song. Words by 
Edward Oxenford, music by Charles Hoby. 

The words are healthy and quaint, and 
likewise in good taste, that is to say they 
| preserve their character all through. There 
is nothing to admire in the music. 

David Garrick. Gavotte for the pianoforte 
by Leonard Gautier. 

A very delicate and elegant Gavotte, not 
difficult but requiring good playing—it is an 
excellent teaching piece because there is so 
much to be learned from it as to details of 
light and shade, touch, etc. The publishers 
have issued an edition for violin and piano, 
and most effective it is. The publishers 
are wise. 

The Merry Makers. Caprice for the piano- 
forte by Marie Denham. 

Not difficult, but there is nothing here to 
commend. 


** Repeat That.” Polka by George Asch. 

In this polka the repetition of a figure in 
the upper cctave, giving its echo so to speak, 
explains the title; this is a novelty in a 
polka, otherwise there is nothing in it which 
calls for comment. 

Titania, Scene de Ballet pour Piano, Op. 
167; Les Beaux Soldats Marche Militaire 
pour Piano, Op. 170; La Belle Rosiére, Gavotte 
Poetique pour Piano, Op. 171. Par Louis H. 
Meyer. 

The first two pieces contain nothing re- 
markable, they are not difficult, and that is 
all that can be said about them. As there 
is such a vast quantity of better music pub- 
lished every week, it 1s questionable whether 
these were worth publishing at all. The 
Gavotte is better, but it falls off after the 
commencement. 

Sympathy. Waltz. By Edwin H. Prout. 

Neither better nor worse than the gener- 
ality of waltzes. 

The Bells. Waltz. By Charles Lasserre. 

This is described as a ‘* Waltz, with Vocal 
obbligato ad lib.” Howitcan be obbligato and 
ad lib., too, is as great a puzz'e as a ‘‘ white- 
black-bird ” would be. The words are tame 
and insipid: the melody is rather pretty; 
the harmonies are very poor and common- 
place. All this, notwithstanding, the waltz 
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is likely enough to have a certain amount of 
success. 

Tarantelle pour Piano. By W. J. Agate. 

An easy Tarantelle in C. 

(E. ASCHERBERG & Co.) 

Thou still art Neay Me. Ballad. Words 
by Frederick Enoch; Music by Henry Smart. 

A sweet melody, with a pretty and appro- 
priate accompaniment. 





The Old Church at Home. Ballad. Words 
by J. E. Carpenter. Music by Henry Smart. | 

The words are very pure and will com-| 
mend themselves to all members of the! 
Church of England. The melody iz; 
exquisitely beautiful, simple as possible, yet | 
perfectly original, and the accompaniment is 
a charming piece of music by itself, 1.¢., dis- 
associated trom the melody. 

I Wish to Tune my quiv, ring Lyre. Duet for 
tenor and baritone, or tenor and bass. 
Words by Lord Byron. Music by Michael | 
Watson. | 

Mr. Michael Watson has written several | 
popular songs, but we have never yet seen | 
anything from his pen equal to this splendid | 
duet. It is not an ephemeral composition ; | 
it only wants to become known and it is 
likely to have a steady regular sale for at 
least fifty years. 

For you. Song. Words by Arthur Chap- | 
man. Music by Sydney Smith. 

The words are beyond all praise, anything 
better in the shape of a short lyric poem 1s 
inconceivable; the tale is so pure, innocent 
and simple, it is also so beautifully and} 
simply told. The music is pretty and easy | 
but there is nothing particular about it. 

Rosalie. Suite de Valses par Leonard 
Gautier. 

A capital suite of waltzes containing 
plenty of variety and strength of contrast. | 

Angels’ Voices. Song. Words by Edward | 
Oxenford. Music by Walter Stokes. | 

The words are fairly good but defective! 
here and there, not lending themselves well | 
to musical treatment. The music is singu-| 
larly good, the melody being easy and| 
graceful ; the accompaniment is well written, | 
original in design and effective in perform- 
ance. 


MINTER AND Co. 
Vivat Regina. Valse by Walter J. Minter. 
A bold grand and massive Waltz with} 
words ad lib. for singing. As it is suited to 
a large musical publ-c it only wants making' 


'writers of the 


treatise on Musical Ornamentation 
| great 


known to be pretty sure of a certain amount 

of success, and it is not improbable that it 

would be ome exceedingly popular. 
NOVELLO, EWER AND Co. 

The Organist’s Quarterly Fournal of 
Original Compositions, edited by W. Spark, 
Mus. I>,, Part 76, Vol. 10., October, 1887. 
Containing, Ist, the Finale to the Sonata in 
C minor, by H. M. Higgs, a brilliant and 
ffecti'e movement, pleasant to play too, 

sites nicely under the hands. 2nd. An 
Andante and Rondo in E, by Sir. G. A. 
Macfarren, for Organ and Violin, which will 
be in great request for Organ Recitals. The 
Rondo (Allegro Molto) is sure to become a 
favourite. 





REVIEWS. 
The Technics of Pianoforte Playiug— 
Musical Ornamentation—Manual of Tone- 


production in Pianoforte-playing. By Heinrich 


Germer. London, NOvELLO, Ewer, & Co. 

The Pianoforte compositions of modern 
Romantic School contain 
a vast number of new figurations and 
harmonic combinations, which render some 
modifications and developments of the old 
orthodox technique absolutely necessary. We 


‘have here a perfect manual of technics 


which the teacher will find most useful as a 
work for reference even if he does not adopt 
it as the particular course to be followed by 
each and all of his pupils. The objects of 
these Studies are the equalisation of the 
fingers, education in the different kinds of 
touch, natural fingering and the cultivation 


of musical intelligence and memory.—‘‘ The 


models set up are pre-eminently those that 


}are constantly occurring in various forms in 


good pianoforte literature as figurate motives. 
In this way a large number of the conven- 
tional pianoforte figurate forms ere collected 
in the memory as also in the fingers of the 
pupil; when he finds them in compositions, 
he meets old acquaintances, and the passages 
which otherwise would, perhaps, be very 
difficult, become to him quite easy:’”’ These 
are the author’s observations and we quote 
them because we fully endorse them. The 
is of 
value, embracing eve1y kind of 
embellishment, ancient and modern. The 
Manual of Tone-production is a treatise on 
the various kinds of touch with practical 
exercises for their acquirement. 
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ORGAN MUSIC—FOR SALE: 
W. REEVES, 185, FLEET ST., LONDON. 


HARP MUSIC—FOR SALE: 
W. REEVES, 185, FLEET ST., LONDON. 
HANDEL’S FULL SCORES—FOR SALE: 
W. REEVES, 185, FLEET ST., LONDON. 


OLD CLEF MUSIC, AND THOROUGH 
BASS (FIGURED) MUSIC.—FOR SALE: 
W. REEVES, 185, FIL-EET ST., LONDON. 














= 





Price 5s., cr 8vo, cloth. 
ON CONDUCTING, 


A Treatise on Style in the Execution of Classical Music. 


By RICHARD WAGNER. 


TRANSLATED BY E. DANNREUTHER. 





LONDON: WILLIAM REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C 


rT VO SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS ot every description 

alsu Libraries of Music, Music Plates and Copyrights, Stocks- 
in-Trade, &c. Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property 
every mouth; single tustruments inserted. Consignments received 
at any time.—PUTTICK and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester Square, 
London, W.C.—( Established, 1794.) 








CheOrchestra, Musical 


LONDON, NOVEMBER 1, 


Aebdielv. 


1887. 








ONE PENNY, MONTHLY 
1s. 6d. PER ANNUM 


Remittances to be sent to WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet 
Street, London. 








ELIZA POLKO.* 


Though this lady deserves no place among 
musical authors when using the word in the 
strictest sense, nevertheless we must notice 
her death and in connection with it her 
life’s career, for she wrote many popular and 
fanciful stories, which made her name 
familiar wherever people read about music. 

Eliza Polko was a native of Leipsic, and 
was born on January 31st, 1831. Her father 
was the well-known school director, Vogel, 
her brother was the famous African explorer, 
Edward Vogel. Being endowed with a rich 
voice she early attracted the attention of 
Mendelssohn, who advised her to visit Paris, 
there to study singing under Garcia. She 
intended to go upon the stage, but her plans 
in this particular were frustrated. She 
married the railroad official Polko, and con- 
sequently spent her life not in public, but in 


* The authoress of the 
Sketches,’ (W. Reeves). 





charming ‘‘ Musical 


the quiet home circle. She, however, kept 
up her practice and was regarded by the 
critics everywhere as one of the finest Lieder 
singers since the days of Lind and Sonntag. 
She was mainly active as authoress. Her 
‘* Musical Sketches” (three volumes), one of 
which is published in this country, and 
which can be had of S. Brainard’s Sons, are 
famous, though of course they are extremely 
light reading. While they all have more or 
less historical personages as centre figures, 
|historical truth is by no means a leading 
feature of her writings. Of more value is 
the book entitled ‘‘ Reminiscences of Mendel- 
ssohn,” with whom she was well acquainted. 
A still more valuable book is that on ‘‘ Sing- 
ing,” which is of special interest to those 
|who study the German Lied. She wrote 
quite anumber of novels and also a biography 
of Paganini. Owing to her husband’s occu- 
pation, she often changed her place of 
residence, but wherever she lived, she was 
much esteemed and liked by artists as well 
as amateurs. Her body was taken to 
Hanover for interment. 








WORDS FOR 


| “THEY NEVER MET AGAIN.” 


| 


MUSIC. 


They stood beneath the moon’s pale light, 
A bitterness each heart concealed, 
A real or a fancied slight, 
Too vaguely known to be revealed. 
And the light of the ship glimmered back on the 
shore, 
That should bear him away from her side evermore. 
T’was a parting fraught with pain, 
Ere he sailed across the main; 
And they never met again, 
No,—never met again. 


Their love had been both strong and true, 
And it was but a sland’rous tongue 
That once a poisoned arrow threw, 
And wounded that they’d cherished long. 
And she watch’d him depart from the desolate 
shore, 
To the ship that should bear him away evermore. 
T’was a parting fraught with pain, 
Ere he sailed across the main ; 
For they never met again, 
No,—never met again. 
A. BT. 


N.B.—-These words are Copyright. Composers 
who desired to use them must apply to the Editor 
of the MusicaL REvIEw, 185, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 
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“CHOIR BOYS” 





‘* After twelve years of practical experience 
I am fully convinced that boys are quite 
capable of executing all Church music, that 
is, all music which is good art,and is worthy 
of the name of Church music. There is 
something so simple and innocent about a 
boy’s voice which gives to it a charm that 
is found in no other kind of voice. There is 
an absence of that exaggerated sentiment in 
which so many of our adult singers delight, 
and which often serves as a means of dis- 
guising their poverty of tone, and in its 
place we have, in the boy, that natural 
expression which is so suited to Church 
music. Indeed, we may say, in passing, 
that often the charge of ‘‘ staginess,”” which 
is sometimes brought against modern 
Church music, is due, with whatever truth | 
there may be in the charge, to the false and | 





exiggerated intrepretation given to the} 
work, and not to the work itself. Of course | 


there are boys and boys, but I do con-| 
tend that, with patience and skill on the! 
part of the choirmaster, almost all boys 
can be taught to sing and to use their voices | 
in the proper manner. Our best boy singers 
come from the middle class, and this can be | 
accounted for by the home surroundings, 
which have a refining influence upon the 
child, whereas, in the poor classes, that 
refinement is wanting ; and although they cin 
be trained, yet they require more care and 
trouble than perhaps the choirmaster, unless 
very devoted, cares to give. There is just 
this difference, the poor boy is accustomed 
to play in the streets and to shout, and in 
this shouting he always uses his chest-notes. 
When he comes to sing, he sings in the 
same manner, with fearful energy, right up 
the scale as far as he can go at the top of 
his voice, in a coarse and grating tone, 
naturally out of tune, and then breaks, 
whereas the boy, whose home surroundings 
are more refined, is not accustomed to use 
that same harsh tone, t.e., his chest-notes, 
and when he comes to sing, naturally falls 
into using his head-notes,and sings with 
the tone of voice in which he would plead 
with his mother. It is in the correct use of 
the two registers of the singing voice that 
the difference lies between the trained boy’s 
voice—clear and round in tone like a flute 


Wiusical pertormance can only be likened to 
the war-whoops of wild Indians or the fear- 
ful tones of a foghorn.”—From the “ History 
and Growth of Church Music,” by the Rev. 
Ethelred L. Taunton. 





“ SOMEONE.” 


To church I was going one afternoon, 
’Twas a frosty, wintry day, 
When I slipped and tell on the road-side path 
You can picture my dismay! 
While the bells were ringing ding-dong, ding-dong, 
The sun thro’ the mist shone out, 
The snow-flakes were gently falling around, 
And birds were hopping about. 


But someone just chanced to be passing by, 
And gave me a helping hand ; 
Then he took my arm, for I trembled so, 
I scarcely knew how to stand. 
And the bells were ringing ding-dong, dinz-dong, 
The snowflakes fell from above; 
He whisper’d a tale as we went along, 
’Twas the sweet old tale of love. 


Then that someone ask’d me a question, too, 
Said he’d lov’d me long and well, 
Could I love him a little in return ? 
My answer I need not tell ! 
Now the bells are pealing ding-dong, ding-dong, 
I feel so happy and gay; 
In church there is someone waiting for me, 
For this is my wedding day. 
GRACE MABERLY. 





THE BANJO. 


That music has been, in all ages, considered 
amongst the most powerful aids of joy, and an 
effective soother of anguish and sorrow, are truths 
universally admitted; and hence the cultivation of 
this enobling art is to be encouraged by all means. 

Of all the musical instruments which the skill of 
man has invented, none has made such rapid strides 
in public favour asthe banjo. Its original inven- 
tion is involved in great obscurity, but its rude 
progenitor is probably to be found amid the almost 
impervious gloom of remote antiquity. It is, how- 
ever certain that the banjo—once the favourite 
musical instrument of the African while in bondage 
in the southern states of the American Union—was 
arude copy of the guitar, or the mandolin of the 
Moors. But the banjo of the negro, as used on the 
American plantations, was a very different thing from 
the popular instrument of the present day, which is 
manufactured with so much skill and finish asto pre- 
cede all other musical instruments in blending with, 
or approximating as it were, the soul touching 
sweetness of the human voice, and hence it has 
claimed, and continues to claim, the highest meed 
of general approbation. 


Irs CONSTRUCTION. 
To the perfection of any art or science, twe things 





—and that of the untrained boy, whose 


are necessary, proper materials, and a competent 
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knowledge of the manner in which these are to be 
employed, so as to secure the desired result. This 
general principle is as clearly applicable to the art 
of music as to any other, ana hence we infer that a 
pr -perly constructed instrument is as necessary as 
a skilful performer, te the production of those sweet 
sounds which can so powerfully captivate the soul, 
and raise or subdue our various feelings and per- 
ceptions, almost without our consent, and certainly 
beyond our control. 

We have already seen the excellence of the 
banjo, and the high regard to which it is entitled, 
in the estimation of all who have any real preten- 
sions to either taste or refinement. I shall now 
proceed to point out the essential requisites for a 
well constructed instrument, in order that the votary 
of the banjo may neither employ his time or his 
money upon that which from its imperfect materials 
or construction can only lead to vexation and 
disappointment. 

A good ‘‘ concert” banjo, as used by the leading 
performers, should consist of one or the other of the 
following articles of manufacture, with the under- 
mentioned measurements, &c. 

The hoop or shell of the banjo, whether made of 
wood or metal, measures twelve inches in diameter ; 
if made of the former, a well seasoned oak, maple, 
walnut, or other of the various kinds of woods (im- 
ported by us) should be employed ir the manufacture 
of the same. If of the latter, a nickel silver shell 
with a lining of prepared wood, the nickel silver 
spun upon drawn steel wires, or the hoop, as in the 
more expensive make of instruments, may be made 
of a white solid metal, plated with gold or silver, 


with an engraved or burnished surface according to | 
The skin, or sounding board, is of the best 


fancy. 
prepared vellum (or the imported ‘ Roger” head, 


which 1s specially manufactured so as to render the | 


same all but impervious to atmospheric influences) 
held down by at least twenty plated silver bolts or 
screws passing through a bracket, and held fast by 
a hexagon nut, with a globular finish, to prevent 
injury to the performers’ clothes. The hooks should 
clip the flush rim so as not to touch the skin, and in 
order to obviate this, we have invented what is now 
universally known as the ‘* Ajax recess rim,” which 
is used on all the best made instruments of our 
own special manufacture. The neck, or handle, 
as it is sometimes called, should measure nineteen 
inches from the nut to the edge of the flush rim, or 
twenty-eight inches from the nut to the bridge, or 
the entire length of the vibrating string; and should 
be finely carved from such woods as Canadian 
walnut, solid ebony, rosewood, satin-wood, tulip, or 
the beautiful snake-wood, as imported by us, and 
can be seen in seasoning at our manufactory, 9 
Union Street, Boro’, London, S.E. The finger 
boards, if not fretted, are inlaid with pearl or silver 
stars to mark the 5th, 7th, and 12th positions. 
pegs of the banjo may be of ebony or carved ivory, 
bone or celluloid, according to the fancy of the 
purchaser. The above is a convenient sized banjo, 
and the usual size and style adapted for concerts, 
etc. It is supplied with five, six, or seven strings, 
at the caprice of the perfurmer, with extra embellish- 
ments, according to the price paid for the instru- 
nent. 

If the banjo,through accident, cr any other cause, 


The | 


gets out of order and needs repairing, it should be 
placed in the hands of a perscn fully competent to 
the task, otherwise it is far more likely to be ruined 
than repaired. Performers are invited to pay a 
visit to our manufactory, where banjos of every 
description may be inspected, and the superiority 
ot the tone and carrying power of our instruments, 
above all others, tully demonstrated. These banjos 
are to obtained from all the principal musical 
inst ument warehouses throughout the United 
Kingdom. WiLuiaM TEMLETT, 





ACCENT AND EMPHASIS. 

Tt has been truly said, that ‘‘ Without 
accent there can be no such thing as music.” 
“*Only a machine,” says Professor Blackie, 
“could produce a continuous series of 
sounds in undistinguished, monotonous 
|repetitions like the tum, tum, tum, of a 
drum.”” Upon accent in its broadest sense 
both rhythm and expression depend. 

The distinction between accent and 
emphasis is often expressed by the terms 
grammatical accent for the former, and 
thetorical accent, also called _ oratorical 
accent, for the latter. 

Measured music was first introduced in 
the twelfth century, by Franco, of Cologne, 
who divided it by bars at the end of each 
phrase or verse. It was three hundred years 
later before music was divided into measures 
of equal length. This change was most im- 
portant, as the means of indicating upon 
which notes the accent should naturally fall. 
Every measure contains an accented part, 
called the thesis, and an unaccented part, 
called the arsis. The stronger stress, or 
accent, always falls upon the first beat of 
each measure, and a weaker accent upon 
the first beat of its subdivisions. In order 
that the stronger accent shall fall upon the 
last note or close of a phrase, it is often 
necessary to begin the phrase with a portion 
'of a measure. Although it is not doubted 
'that this system of accent had leng been 
employed in practice, its rules were not 
established until the eighteenth century. 

Emphasis has a higher part to fulfill than 
}accent, being used to render, with the 
greatest impressiveness, the expression of a 
passage. It gives forcible stress to the most 
important tones, upon which the principal 
ideas depend for their expression. 

Accent occurs regularly on alternating 
beats in each measure, according to the 
rules of rhythm, while emphasis, occuring 
less frequently, falls only upon the emphatic 
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tones, and often in opposition to accent; 
that is, giving the stronger stress to the 
subdivision of a measure, and even falling 
upon a part having, otherwise, no accent. 
When emphasis is in opposition to accent, 
it is also called syncopation. 

Rules for emphasis can seldom be given, 
since its proper use must depend upon the 
musical instincts or cultivated taste, and 
upon a knowledge of harmony anda clear 
conception of the principal and secondary 
ideas presented in a ccmposition. The 
words rinforzando and sforzato, and their 
abbreviations, rinf. or rf. and sfor. or sf., are 
sometimes used to indicate the emphasis of 
a tone or of several tones, and may occur on 
accented or unaccented portions of a 
measure, according to the meaning of the 
passage in which they appear. These words 
and abbreviations were first employed in the 
time of Haydn, and are used more frequently 
in modern music than formerly. Accents 
are sometimes indicated by signs, but these 
are to be understood when not marked. 


Accent should not be too mechanically 
observed, but the constantly recurring stress 


should be varied by the use of every degree | 


of force from the softest to the lcudest, in 
accordance with the character of the music. 
It should sometimes be scarcely perceived 
or even entirely omitted, andonly occasionally 
pronounced forcibly, thus avoiding an un- 
pleasant monotony of rhythm. 

Accent, emphasis, and shading are the 
most important ineans for phrasing and 
expression. While accent governs the 
rhythm of a piece, emphasis infuses a life 
and an animating spirit into the whole com- 
position, rendering it intelligible and 
spontaneous, and by its simplicity and truth, 





revealing all the inner beauties and artistic 
‘Merits of a composition. 
H. SHERWOOD VINING.—(Etude). 








PaMPHLET—‘‘ PaInLess AND Perrect DEntisTRY,”’ 
Vort tie, from 57, Giest Ross lo Screet (posite British 


Mivenn ), he 
SURGEON 


Dr.G. HJ ONES, DENTIST 


Doctor of Dental Sagery; Exam. U.SA..; F.R.MS., 
F.Z.%.M $.4., ete., appointed Honorary Deotal Surgeon to 
the B-itish Asylum for Deaf and Dumb Females, Reedham 
Orpban Asylum, Lic. Vic. Schools, etc, ete., sole Inventor 
and Patentee of Dental Improvements for which a Go'd 
Medal and the highest Diploma of Merit has been awarded. 

No charge for consulaion. Moderate fees. Discount 
to the Clergy; members of the Legal and Medical Pvo- 
fessions, and holders of Army and Navy and Civil Service 
store Tickets. 


B !RK BECK BAN 


| 
| Southampt n Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
| 





ESTABLISHED 





1851 


kK. — 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
| TWO per CENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
| balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, 
the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, 
Shares, and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, 
can be obtained post tree on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1884. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s 


Annual Receipts exceed five Millions. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO 
GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 
Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office of the 
B1rRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 29, Souihampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. 
OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR 
FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with 
immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening 
purposes.—Apply at the Office of the BirKEECK FREEHOLD 
Lanv Society, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particulars. on 


appucation. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Marapger, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


on 











CURE F 








OR ALL. 





Is an infallible remedy for Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, Sores and Ulcers. 
It is famous for Gout and Rheumatism. 


FOR DISORDERS OF THE CHEST IT HAS NO EQUAL, 


FOR SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, 


Glandular Swelling, and all Skin Diseases it has no rival; and for contracted and stiff joints it acts like a charm. 





Manufactured only at THomAas Hotioway’s Establishment, 


78, NEW OXFORD STREET, late 


533, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


and sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the world. 
N.B.—Advice Gratis, at the above address, between the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter 
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Entirely new construction throughout, including the Patent Tuning Adjustment which supersedes th wooden wrest 
plank, and its clumsy old pegs, and the consequent grave defect of quickly getting out of tune; ease, 
perfection and durability being thus attained. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


18, 20 & 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Factory :— 


THE BRINSMEAD PIANOFORTE WORKS, GRAFTON RD. KENTISH TOWN N.W. 











EVERY LADY SHOULD SEE SAMPLES POST FREE, 
OF THE LOVELY 


Darlington i, DRESS FABRICS. 


WINTER “== The union of warmth to lightness, so necessary to health, is, in these materials 
= brought to perfection . . The fineness of the Wool of which they are com- 
P ATTERNS, 7 posed—English Wool be it understood—imparts the admirable quality of draping 


in those soft folds now so essential from the point of view of fashion.—-Daily News. 


post free. 
a ANY ARTICLE CHANGED WITHIN SEVEN DAYS. 


All Parcels SPECIAL ATTENTION is directed to our celebrated CROSS-WARP 
Carriage Paid. SERGES, which alike resist the effects of the weather and sea, 103d, to 3s. per 
yard. Our GOLD MEDAL CASHMERES, in all the new colourings, from 
; Is. 6d. to 4g. Gd. per yard. Newand Fashionable COSTUME CLOTHS in 
As Worn by great variety from 63d. to 5g. per yard, including ‘The Lowstock,” ‘ The 
, Ashehurst,” ‘The Damietta,” ‘The Khaiber,” ‘The Shumla,” “The 
The Princess Tarapaca,” “The Panama,” ‘ The Holstein,” The Zeelar.d,” &c. 

CHARMING NOVELTIES in SKIRTINGS, including “The Yesso,” “Tle 

of Wales. Ni > aan a — 

Ningpo, The Foo-Choo,” &c. 





HENRY PEASE & Co.’s Successors, 


SPINNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
DARIINGTON, [Estasrisuep 1752. 
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